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ADVERTISING-

odor and improve the appearance of de-
cayed meat, is very objectionable. Butter
and certain other foods are frequently made
attractive by the addition of such artificial
coloring matters as aniline and vegetable
dyes (see BUTTER). There is no objection to
this practice if the dyes used have been
tested and certified as pure and harmless.
Milk is adulterated by being diluted with
water or by having the cream skimnied off.
Good milk should have at least three per
cent of fat and not more than 87.2 per cent
of water.

Fruit preserves, jams and jellies are also
subject to adulteration. The use of corn
syrup or glucose for sugar does not reduce
the purity of the preserve, but it lessens its
sweetness. Less justifiable is the substitu-
tion of artificial flavoring and coloring mat-
ters for the pure fruit juice, or the use of a
preservative to shorten the process of steril-
izing. Grlucose may be safely employed in
the manufacture of confectionery, but the
use of poisonous coloring matter is danger-
ous to health. Pure candy is colored with
certified dyes. Spices and condiments, too,
are marketed in debased form. Pepper and
other ground spices receive additions of
sawdust, nut shells, linseed meal and the
like; pickles are colored by salts of copper.
Because of its high price olive oil is cheap-
ened by being mixed with cottonseed and
other vegetable oils. Ground chicory,
roasted wheat, acorns and rye are common
ingredients of cheap coffee, burned sugar
being used to color the mixture.

The adulteration of clothing materials is
a custom, which is not necessarily objee-
tionable if no fraud is practiced. Mercer-
ized cotton, a fabric made out of cotton
fibers which have been treated chemically,
has a gloss similar to that of silk and is
much cheaper than the genuine silk fabric.
What is known as shoddy is a cloth made of
wool fibers taken from cast-off garments.
Though the name has unpleasant associa-
tions, a good grade of shoddy makes a cheap
and an attractive garment and one that
wears well. Shoddy should never be sold/
however, for a genuine wool fabric.

AD'VENTISTS, several religious sects
which, accepting the general doctrines of
Christianity, expect a second personal com-
ing of Christ and the early end of the world.
All arose from the preaching of William
Miller, who began in 1831 to prophesy the

end of the world and the establishment of
Christ's kingdom in 1843. Since the passing
of that date the Adventists have been sim-
ply waiting for the appearance of Christ
and make no attempt to fix the date. The
Adventists are now separated into a num-
ber of different sects, of which the Church
of God, the Evangelical Adventists, the Age-
to-Come Adventists and the Life and Ad-
vent Union are small and local. The Advent
Christians, who number more than 30,000
in the United States, have over 640 churches
and sustain foreign missions in England and
Asiatic countries. The World's Crisis is a
leading publication. The largest sect dates
from a meeting held at Washington, New
Hampshire, in 1845. See SEVENTH DAY
ADVENTISTS.
AD'VEBB, in grammar, the part of
speech which is used to limit or modify a
verb, an adjective or another adverb. Ad-
verbs may be classified as follows: (1) Ad-
verbs of place, as here, fhere\ (2) of time,
as now, again9, (3) of number, as once,
first; (4) of manner, as how^ well} (5) of
degree, as very, imore\ (6) of cause, as why\
(7) of assertion or denial, as yes, no. The
largest class of adverbs in English is formed
from adjectives by the addition of the syl-
lable ly, as slow, slowly. Adverbs do not
change their form in comparison, as do ad-
jectives, but are compared by the use of
more and most.
To parse an adverb one should state the
kind of adverb it is; its degree of compari-
son, whether positive, comparative or su-
perlative ; and its use in the sentence.
ADVERTISING-, ad ver typing, a term
especially applied to printed announcements
in newspapers and magazines and upon bill-
boards by which manufacturers or mer-
chants make known their goods to pros-
pective purchasers. It also includes the use
of catalogues, booklets, printed circulars,
circular letters, electric signs, street-car
advertising, moving pictures and broadcast-
ing by radio.
Advertising is divided into two general
classes, called direct and indirect. The first
seeks to establish relations between the ad-
vertiser, as seller, and the purchaser, by
direct sale. The second class merely directs
public attention to the merit and desira-
bility of wares with the hope that people
will "be led to purchase the articles from local
merchants.